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S HE was mad© to be loved. In 
her face were red roses beneath 
cream roses; In her eyes were 
violets; in her laugh was a sil¬ 
ver bell. Her namfc was Elsie; she 
was an orphan; she lived all alone, 
she worked very hard for a very 
poor living; her years were twenty- 
two. 

James, who had moderate wealth, 
considerable fame and numerous ac¬ 
quaintances, had also enormous lone¬ 
liness. 

“Why the dickens is ItT* said 
James. “My fault, of course,’* said 
James. “Nothing matters to me. 
That’s what the trouble is. Except 
my work, no thing and no person 
really and truly matters. 

"All the same-,” said James, and 

sighed. 

James did not merely think that 
nothing and nobody mattered to him; 
James knew’’ it, and he knew it by ap¬ 
plication (especially to persons) of a 
test which he had formulated unto 
himself, and whereby he tested the 
true depth of his affecrtlons. 

This test was a grim, a hareh, al¬ 
most a brutal test. It was "I like 
so-and-so. I like so-and-so very 
much indeed. But would I car© if 
s -and-so died?" 

The answer invariably was that in 
the sense in which James meant it, he 

vould not care. 

Now his work mattered very much 
to James, and. painting one day a 
picture in which ribbons were worn 
by one of his models. James, deter- I 
m ned to have only the exact shades 
of ribbon that only himself could 
choose, went one day to the ribbon 
counter of a shop and there fussed 
enough to drive mad the girl who 
attended upon him. 

Did it drive her mad? No. She was 
rs sweet of disposition as she was 
lovely of countenance. She was 
Elsie. 

•I'm afraid I have been a most 
a^ful nuisance,’* said James. 

"Oh. really, no,” said Elsie. 

"I have, though.” said James, and 
looking at Elsie, saw that she was 
comely. 

• You haven’t. indeed/’ declared 

Elsie. 

I have, though.” repeated James. 

flaring. 

Oh. really, no." repeated Elsie, 
smiling. "Indeed not." 

• I wanted the ribbons for a par¬ 
ti ular purpose," said James, staring. 

I>h, I could see that,” said Elsie, 
and tinkled ever so prettily the silver 
bei’ that was her laugh. 

Ha. ha,’ laughed James, lamely; 
end proceeded lamely to remove him- 
; ' 

You've forgotten your parcel,” 

cried Elsie. 

"Good Heavens’.” cried James.; and 
In appalling confusion left the shop. 

• Dash!" said James. 

* * * * 

*pOUR days after this day. being the 
■* Sabbath. James, mounting to the 
outside of a motor bus. found but one 
6eat vacant thereon and that the pas- 
fenger beside him was Elsie. 
"Hull-o!" said James. 

The red roses on the face of Elsie 
Spread above the cream roses. 

Fifteen minutes after Jamec dis¬ 
covered himself to be walkCng in 
Hyde Park with Elsie. "You know," 
said James. "I’ve never done a thing 
like this in my life before." 

"Nor I.” said Elsie. “Isn't it 
funny?" 

"By Jove, it is funny." said James 

Seriously. 

These were, though James dud not 
know it. almost the first words they 
bad exchanged since entering the 
park, and in silence for rather more 
than a quarter of a mile thery de¬ 
bated, in their several ways, the fun¬ 
niness on which they had found them¬ 
selves in agreement. 

"But you said," then said James, 
•*hut you said that you walk here 
every Sunday and every Saturday 
atfemoon?" 

"Yes. but by myself," said Elsie. 
“Ah.** said James. 

Three hundred and thfcrty-two 
yards farther, “Not with any one,” 
said Elsie. 

"Ah,” said James. 

These “Ah’s” of James were uttered 
very profoundly and weightily and 
were intended by James to be 
charged with enormous meaning, as 
Jndoed they must have been, for 
James, in this most remarkable situ¬ 
ation in which he found himself, was 
thinking enormously and “Ah,” pro¬ 
nounced at long intervals, was al¬ 
most the sole articulation by which 
James, throughout the afternoon, dis¬ 
charged or relieved the accumulation 
of thoughts thus amassed. Nor were 
the contributions of Elsie to the de¬ 
bate of much greater dimension. 

The whole conversation between 
James and Elsie during their solemn 
circumnavigation of the park could 
have been written on a haJf-sheet of 
notepaper. Neither, it will be re¬ 
membered, had ever done this kind 
of thing before. 

They did It, however, a second, 
third, fourth and fifth time, but the 
less they talked and the more they 
walked the more were their meetings 
looked forward to by James. 

“I hope you don't mind my not 
talking?” said James, in the course of 
one walking, to Elsie. 

“Not a bit," said Elsie. 

“Ah,” said James. 

And on the occasion of the next 
•walking, “As I was saying about not 
talking,’* said James. ‘T like being 
with you and feeling that you don’t 
mind if I don’t talk. Always when 
I'm with any one I feci that I’ve got 
to talk, and I never can talk, and 
the thing is simply an agony to me. 
It’s difficult to understand, and I 
never can make any one understand 
it. I do hope," concluded James, ex¬ 
hausted, “that you understand?** 

“I understand perfectly,’* said El¬ 
sie. 

"Ah,” said James. 

* * * * 

A ND, returning homo that night, 
“This girl,** reflected James, 
"delights my eye and soothes, pleases, 
comforts and altogether satisfies my 
mind. Much more than all this, she 
understands me. Am I in love with 
her? 


“Would I care,” said James, apply¬ 
ing his test, “really and truly and 
deeply and poignantly care, if she 
died If I went to the park tomor¬ 
row and learned that she was dead 
and that I never again should see 
her, I should be sorry; yes, by Jove. 

I would indeed be most frightfully 
sorry, but would I'' go without my 
meals, would I chuck my work, 
would I feel that for me the end of 
the world had come and that I de¬ 
sired never again to eat, to work, or 
take my sleep? Now then, would I? 
"No,” said James. “T would not 
“Obviously,” said James, “I am not 
in love with her. 

“Dash it!" said James, "I am not 
in love, and it is quit© clear to me 
that at this rate I never shall be in 
love. 

“But can I," browsed James, “by 
no means contrive it? I imagine 
subjects for my paintings and these, 
on my canvases. I contrive; why, 
Imagining the bliss of lovne. should 
not I by artifice contrive it? The 
reason,” browsed James, “is because, 
whereas in my painting the crea¬ 
tures of my imagination understand 
me and gladly suffer me to work 
upon them my artifice, in this mat¬ 
ter of imagining myself in love there 
is required a living personage who 
could not possibly understand me and 

could not. therefore- 

“But wait,” browsed James. “Elsie 
does understand me. Now, if I were 

to explain to her- By golty." said 

James, “I believe she would under¬ 
stand.” 

James, in all this time, had never 
communicated to Elsie any other 
name than James. It was the unique 
charm (to James) of Elsie that she 
was perfectly content merely to meet 
him and to paoe with him in, for the 
most part, silence. 

"There’s a thing that I’ve been 
thinking about,” said James, "and it 
is that I believe—I believe we ought 
to go and have some tea somewhere 
together. Oughtn't we?” 

“Oh, I’d love to,” said Elsie. 
“Where?** said James. 

"Well, where “ said Elsie. 
Beginning with the Ritz and. de¬ 
scending by stages to a coffee»-stall 
known unto him in Camden Town, 
there passed through the imagination 
of James about two dozen houses 
of refreshment, but in none of them 
could James, unaccustomed to this 
kind of thing, imagine himself with 
Elsie. Ten minutes having passed 
in this desolating review— 

“I tell you what wouldn't be so 
bad.” said James, “I’ve got the run 
of a man’s studio not far from here 
where sometimes I go for tea, and 
where they give you not half a bad 
tea. What about that?" 

“Oh, that would be lovely,” said 
Elsie. “Would he mind though—your 
friend?*’ 

“Not a bit,” said James, and thejy pro¬ 
ceeded silent through the park to the 
main road, and thence to the house of 
James and to the studio attached to the 
house of James. 

With his key James opened the pri¬ 
vate door of the studio. 

"Oh, it's lovely !** cried Elsie, "it’s per¬ 
fectly adorable; I've never imagined, 
sue* a place!" 

"Not bad,” said James. 

"And are those.” cried Elsie, looking 
round, “your friend’s pictures?" She 
moved, obviously entranced, from can¬ 
vas to canvas, some propped against the 
walls, some hangring, one or two on 
easels. "Why, they’re wonderful, they’re 
wonderful!" she cried. 

“Not bad," said James, fidgeting. He 
had overlooked, in inviting Elsie to the 
studio, the possibilities now afoot, and 
the possibilities now afoot disquieted 
him and alarmed him. 

♦ * * * 

Ej'LSIE from the end of the studio 
^ turned very slowly toward Jamea 
She had taken root before a very large 
painting in a very noble frame. "Is that 
one of your friend’s pictures 7** asked 
Elsie. 

* *T think so,” said James, “I believe 
so. Oh, yes, it would be.” 

“Why, I saw it when It was on ex¬ 
hibition!” said Elsie. "I saw it three 
times. I would have seen it 300 if I 
could have afforded it. Is your friend 
James Prince, the James Prince?** 

"Eh?" said James. 

“The James Prince T’ said Elsie. 

At that moment there entered the 
studio a manservant bearing upon a sil¬ 
ver tray the materials of a very singu¬ 
larly delectable tea 

“Ah, here’s the tea!” cried James, re¬ 
lieved, and, fussing with the teapot, “I 
believe,” said James, "that is his name. 
Get out!" said James (this was in a 
hoarse whisper to the manservant, who, 
accustomed to James, got out). 

"You believe it is” cried Elsie. “You 
believe it is? But you must know.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, it is,** said 
I James. “Yes, he is James Prince. At 
least that's his name," said James, as if 
| casting doubt either on the right of the 
personality to the name or on the right 
of the name to the personality. 

Elsie, however, to the chagrin of 
James, paid no attention to this sinister 
and mysterious inflection. 

“I think he is perfectly glorious!” 
cried Elsie. "I’ve got a print of that 
picture hanging on my wall, and it’s so 
wonderful to me that I can’t bear to 
have any other pictures beside it, so I 
took them all down.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have done that," 
said James, 0 

“I had to,” cried Elsie. “But you 
know him? You mean to say he is a. 
friend of yours! I can’t believe it.” 

“Don’t believe it," said James, making 
an enormous effort to extricate himself 
from this entanglement. “Look here, the 
fact of the matter is this Prince chap 
isn’t exactly a friend of mine. The fact 
of it is that I—I help him." 

“Then are you," cried Elsie, “are you 
a painter?” 

James, like a bolted rabbit in a net 
making futile bounds where no bounds 
were to be made, made a futile bound. 

“Not that kind of painter," said 
James. 

“But you paint pictures?’* 

“Railings,” said James, firmly, “rail- 


Elsie, "and awfully nice. There’s no 
one I love to see at work more than 
painters, brightening up places as 
they do. But, if you paint railings 
and that, I don’t see what sort of help 
you can be to a man like James 
Prince." 

* * * * 

TAMES was here able tio set his feet 
** on firm and true ground. None 
other than James was permitted to 
touch the painting materials of 
James. “I wash his brushes for him,” 
said James, “and clean his palettes 
and all that sort of thing." 

“I see," said Elsie, and nodded and 
bit largely with perfect teeth into a 
golden muffin. 

James was ravished. 

“This girl.” said James to himself, 
"understands me. All the same if she 
were to die in that very chair-" 

And a sigh was sighed by Jajnes. 

Elsie grazed very beautifully at 
James. 

“You’re not unhappy, are you?” 
said Elsie. 

“Oh, no,” said James, but hopelessly. 

"But you sighed?** 

“Oh, I just sighed,” said Jamea 

“I believe I know why you sighed,” 
said Elsie. 

James sat up to full attention. *My 
goodness, I hope you don’t" cried 
James. 

"I think you sighedsaid Elsie, 
“at the sight of all this wealth, of 
all this comfort. You shouldn’t." said 
Elsie; “you needn’L” 

“That’s true,” said James. 

“Of course It is.” said Elsie bright¬ 
ly. “Money doesn’t necessarily mean 
happiness." 

“I believe you,” said Jamea j 
"What’s your idea of happiness?" 

The red roses among the cream 
roses very slightly deepened. “I 
couldn’t tell you that," said Elsie. 

“Ah.” said James. 

A considerable silence followed 
this; then, “But I should like to 
know/* said James. 

The red roses ingulfed the cream 
roses. “I couldn't," said Elsie. 

“Ah," said James. 

In & tender voice, "Of course/* said 
Elsie, “if you are poor like we are— 
you don’t get paid very well for 
painting railings, do you?" 

“I get practically nothing,** said 
James with a great truth, "for paint¬ 
ing railings." 

“I thought not,” said Elsie. “Of 
course, if you are poor like we are it 
would undoubtedly be most' awfully 
nice to be rich." 

“Ah,” said James. 

Of all the “ah’s” ever uttered by 
James, and they were many, no ah 
was charged with such profundity of 
thought as this ah. James, by the 
words to which this ah responded, 
was given a footing from the first 
stage of his experiment (namely the 
entertainment of Elsie to tea) to the 
second stage of his experiment, 
namely the introduction of the ex¬ 
periment to Elsie, and the ah was 
the heavy and purposeful tread with 
which James trod from the one stage 
to the other stage. 

"Ah,” said James, and then, “Look 
here, I tell you what- Let’s pretend 
that we are rich. Let’s pretend that 
we are here because all this belongrs 
to us." 

"Oh, let’s!" cried Elsie. 

“Good," said James. “Do you 
mind,” said James, “do you mind pre¬ 
tending It in my way?” 

"Not a bit!” cried Elsie. “What Is 
your way T* 

“Well, my way," said James, “my 
way of pretending all this belongs to 
us iff Just to sit here and munch our 
tea and just imagine that it is ours 
and that there’s no excitement about 
it because it simply Is ours.” 

“Sort of sit and dream it?" asked 
Elsie. 

"Absolutely,’’ said James, and added 
apologetically, “It's Just my way, you 
know." 

"You know, T believe I understand 
your ways," said Elsie. 



“Ah/* said Jamea. 

For a quarter of an hour in ffllenoe 
this dream—that all this belonged to 
them—was enormously enjoyed by 
James. Then said James, “There’s 
just one thing-•“ 

He stopped. He had raised his eyes 
to her face and what he saw upon 
the face of Elsie very much aston¬ 
ished him. , 

“I »y," said James, “you're not 
crying, are you?" 

Elsie sat up quickly. “Good gra¬ 
cious. no!” cried Elsie. She applied 
to each eye a handkerchief and 
smiled at Jamea “Ail the same." 
said Elsie, “if I had been crying, It 
would have been—it would have been 
crying with happiness." 

“With happiness?" questioned 
James. 

“Oh, happiness." affirmed Elsie. 
“You’ve no Idea how I’m simply lov¬ 
ing (his—this imagining.” 

"Are you?" said Jamea 

“Oh, loving it!" she sighed. 

Then spoke James robustly. 

"I’m not," said James. 

“You’re not!" cried Elsie. "Oh, I 
am sorry. Oh, do tell me why.” 

“I’m going to," said James. *T'm 
imagining that all this belongs to us 
and It’s the happiest feeling I’ve had 
In months. In years. But I want to 
imagine that you belong to ine and 
that I belong to you. Do you mind 
if I Imagine that?” 

"Not a bit!" said Elsie quite simply. 

“Thanks most awfully.” said James. 
“Absolutely imaginary, of course; 
not in the least real." 

“Oh, absolutely," said Elsie. 

"In fact, you needn’t Imagine it at 
all, if you don’t like.,’* said Jamea 

“Oh, I quite see that," said Elsie. 

"Well, that's straply splendid,” said 
James, inclining his back to the 
cushions 

* * * * 

r jpHERE passed then for James the 
happiest half-hour that James 
had ever passed. He watched the 
lovely creature who sat beside him 
and Imagined that ah© belonged to 
him and he to her. James was happy. 

The half hour passed; the time ar¬ 
rived (Elsie said) for her to go. Now 
propounded James the experiment to 
which all this, though blissful, had 
but been the trial or induction. 

James having stated and Elsie 
having agreed that the afternoon had 
been the most blissful over known, 
“Now/ propounded James. “I want to 
suggest to you something like this 
that we have been enjoying, only 
more so. Very much more so,” said 
Jamea 

“Oh, yes,” said Elsie. 

“You’ll think me rum.” said James. 
“But what I want most awfully is 
to be in love.” , 

“Oh, yes,” said Elsie. 

“And the dickens of it, is,” said 
Jamea “that I can get in love." 

”1 see," said Elsie. 

(She said it so beautifully, so simply 
and so understanding^ that “No girl 
like this has ever before been cre¬ 
ated,” reflected James. “All the 
same-" reflected James, and in¬ 

wardly sighed.) 

“Well, the only thing I can do," 
continued James, “is to be in love by 
imagination.” 

“I see,” said Elsie. 

“Splendid!” said James, and fur¬ 
ther continued. “Now this afternoon, 
thanks to your most awfully decerft 
understanding, I have been by im¬ 
agination in love, and absolutely 
heavenly it’s been. But—this is the 
point—only passively in love. Now 
what I want most awfully Is to be 
actively in love; not only, that is to 
say, to be in love, but to make love.” 

“I see,” said Elsie. 

“By Jove, you’re simply wonderful." 
said James; “you really are. Well, 
will you, then," continued James, 
“permit me for a whole day—I 
thought on© Sunday away by the sea 
somewhere for the day—to make love 
to you?*’ 


J\ VERY amazing thing was sud- 
1^*' denly observed by James. There 


Elsie turned her head away for a 
moment and then turned It back and 
nodded it. 

“You’re marvelous," said James; 
“you really are. By golly, we’ll.do It 
then. Next Sundaty?*' 

More nods. 

"Yes, marvelous/ said James; "the 
most wonderful creature that ever 
was created.’* 

Some practical dlnaossion followed 
as to the Scmewherfr-by-the-Sea 
where the day should, be spent and as 
to the ability of Jamea, on a painter’s 
wages, to afford the excursion. ("I 
shall draw £5 oat of the savings 
bank,” said Jamea “I’ve wanted this i 
for years and yeartv and now it’s | 
actually come I dPri’t see why I 
shouldn’t spend some money on my¬ 
self for once and do tVe thing prop¬ 
erly/*) And then Jan**** with last 
words, separated from 1 lisle. 

“What do you suppose." inquired 
James, opening the last w ords, "your 
attitude will be? I mean to say. 
shall you pretend, imagine, that you 
are in love with me?” 

"It jvould make it more .real for 
you, wouldn’t it?” said Elsie. 

"It most certainly would*’ said. 
Jamea 

“Well. I will, then,” said Elsie. 

“You are a splendid creature!** said 
Jamea 

•Not a bit," said Elsie. **I think*. I’ll 
go now," and she went, rather tqid- 
denly. 

* * ♦ * 

^lVOW/ said James, as, 6unday 
arrived, the train began to. 
move, “before we begin let’s Just run 
over this and. see that we know ex¬ 
actly where we are." (They were in 
a first-class carriage which James 
had reserved, but James meant more 
than that.) "Where we are Is that 
we’re just engaged and this is our , 
first day together since our engage- j 
ment, and we simply—w© simply 
love. But it’s absolutely underwood 
between us that it isn’t real at alL 
That all right?” 

"Quite,” said Elsie, softly. 

“I say,” said James, noticing the 
softness, "you’re rather quiet this 
morning, aren’t you? Not feeling rot¬ 
ten or anything, are you?" 

Elsie looked out of the window. 
’*No," said Elsie. looking out 

"Good,” said James. “Well. I vote 
we start. then, shall we?" 

She gave a sound that seemed to 
be of agreement. 

“Do you mind," said James, “If I 
pat mp arm around you?” 

She gave that sound. 

James put his arm about her. “I 
rather think." said James, “it’s the 
kind of thing one would do, in the 
circumstances." 

Her body ^ithln his arm was stiff 
and did not yield. She said, and her 
voice was as if her.throat required to 
be cleared, "It’s not real, is it?" 

"Absolutely not,” said James. 


had been fttnwul&rly beautiful to J But for his fttre- so#close*to hers he 
James, but It had now a note that! bad not heard her, "It isn't real?" 
was entirely new and infinitely more j “Not a bit," said Aamet 
beautiful, a note very full, yet very She turned her face to his; to her* 


appeared to him to be quite close to 
him, where the shingle only at inter¬ 
vals was covered by advancing rip- 
. pies, a young man and a young worn 
But for his fttce so#close*to hers he! an - James stared. Hallucination’ 
id not heard her. "It isnt real?" I Spirits? Not spirits. The young 


man was smoking. Smoking’ 

‘What the mischief,” cried James. 


“By golly.' 
though?" 


said. James. 


low-—"Before you start.” she said, his lips descended. SheVbreathed. “Oh, am azed. “are you doing here? Ar«* 

"there’ll one thing I’d like you to j s this real?" you cut off, too?" 

know, because I think it will make His eyes and jost the slightest “Cut off!” said the young man. *T>j- 
your Imagining all the more real to | movement of his head assured her no. ofr "hat?” 

you. Iffs this—that if you for ever | vjhe rlosed her *yes. He kissed her. James set down Elsie. “Do yn ; 

80 long have wanted to be In love. ! * ♦ * * mean to say.” said James, stupefied 

to make love to some one, oh. ao j _ “that we aren't cut off by the tide'" 

have 1. all my life, wanted to be ^ fThR a while. "By Jove, it The youn g man w jth his compar 

loved..- wanted that." -aid James and I j on began to turn away. "Toujo i- 

"By golly." said. James, ’ have yau I' lr * w his arm f i-r,m round. her and got | „ oon wi;I be." said the young mar 
though?" upon his feet and atrewbed himself ; indifferently, "if you propose to s'.a. 

"Oh, most frightfully! Oh. Just as I and ldc,k * d upon * h “ and 11 oc * ! here much longer" 

you have wanted to make love, so curr * d to Jam * s that tiui sea had-; Chilly and sarcastic on the part '' 

I have wanted, oh wanted, to be and upon thia thought James looked!the young man. stupefied on the par- 

loved ** towards the way that they had oomt ; of James, a brief dialogue ensued 

"My goodness!” said James. h€re * and » r * d raXher WThere the cliff sloped gradual an 1 

-Oh. wanted to be! So you see. « tra n*ely -aid. ‘T say-—!" and took, wooded there -as. said the your.tr 
what I wanted to tell you Is this: r * ' h * wa » man ' an ^.way down Its far 

That.you needn’t think, and so per- Ulat th ' y had eom '- ".“i ™ . 

haps out of consideration for me j The cliff turned seawards at the Where the cliff became sheer and o' 
lose some of your happiness In this— point where James concluded his ” >ck - th ' smugglers nad tunne ed 


towards the way that they had oome of James, a brief dialogue ensued 
here, and very alowly and raXher . Where the cliff sloped gradual an : 
strangely said. “T say—'” and took t wrjrj^ri there was. said the your.r 
some hurried steps along *he way man, an easy pathway down its far- 
that they had come. smugglers had made and used it 

The cliff turned seawards at the Where th» cliff became sheer and o' 


lose some of your happiness in this—] Point where James concluded his 
you needn't think I’m not enjoying ! steps., and James* seeing what he saw. 
this pretending Just as much as you. retraced his step* and went past Elsie 
I am. Oh, Just as much. You want^ and very hurriedly along unlil he 
ed it and you asked me to help and \ could again at, farther go Alarm 
it Just happened that I wanted It seized James, 
too, most frightfully." j Hi s thought was "Elsie: ’ 

“By Jove," said James, “that Is He went Lack to her. She was r.ot 
funny.” i sitting as he had left her* she was 

"I thought it would make it better j lying upe rj the shingle, one arm out- 
for ydu to know that." 1 stretched her face turned down, upon 


! “It does.” said James. "By Jove, it. The 
now I can start." I ; 

James then started. 

* * * * 

'THE day spent at Somewhere-by- ■ 

Sea by James and Elsie is per- ! 
iectly described by a single word— 
blissful. The sun shone axid the birds 
sang and the waves murmured; 
and first tlse (wo strolled hand in 
tiand (when unperceived) along the 
downs above the sea; and then lay 
down upon the cliffs; and then were 
hungry; and then had lunch; and 
then were hand in hand again; and 
then had tea; and then again were 
scrolling. 

They didn’t— as it turned out—ta3k 
about love. James simply imagined 
that he was in love with Elsie and 
1 he knew (because she had told him 
so) that in th© imagination of Elsie 
he was loved by Elsie, and a21 he 
had to do, and all he did do. was to 
kee\> on imagining it and luxuri¬ 
ating in it. As to talking love, there 
was mad© indeed by James the dis¬ 
covery that for the expression of the 
state of being in love, of loving, 
there are but three words: and 
James, thinking it, profoundly was 
moved by it and communicated it 
to Elsie. "And that being so.” said j 
James, "I think I had better say the , 
three words, if you don’t mind”; ajid 1 
said them. 

"N<yw you.’’ said James. “Not if 
you’d rather not. of course; but I 
think you’d better." 

She asked him gently; “It isn’t 
real?** i 

“Absolutely not." said James. 


rock, the smugglers had tunneled 
down to emerge on the shingle n « 
narrow opening ^"Smugglers' Hole 
sa-d the young mar.?, that stood b* 
hind a towering pillar of rock just a* 
the cliff’s turn. “Smugglers' Php.r 
•aid the young man. beginning - 
squeeze himself, aa h:s companion 
had already squeezed herself, behind 
it, and dlsappeared. 

"Well!" said James. 

In silence they took the : 


t was an extraordinary deso- path- and reached the level brow 


lation tn her pose. There was a steep step for the flna 

He had intended to say. "I say, pace. James took :t “rat and turned 
i we're_cut cfL I believe we re cut off. and stretched h;s hands to Elsie. 

"I shan. 1 feel.’* he said. *!t ever 

4 He helped her up: he drew her to 

j his level and to h.s heart; and ah- 
caught her breach, and aha a aid "Oh 
:s this real"*’ and she wan enfolded 

The Sugar=Plum Tree. 

*pEIS is a real tree that g*cw» 

• Besides being actually a sugar 

for the season of its sugar crop 

the beautiful conifer known is the 
Douglas fir. which, under certain con 
ditions. hangs its own branches with 
sugar plums, sometimes in slag'* 
drops of snowy sweetness, sometime - 
in clusters or masses of several sue'- 
drops run together. 

} bounty is new to white men. but tfc® 

long before America was settled 
C Not all Douglas firs yield sugar 

most do not. It is produced only b 
' those growing in a part of the Bn; 

_ i ish Columbia dry belt, where th 

But immediately upon hi, re»li«- | summers arc vcrv hat , h 

U°n of her reril there w U a .wlft ! a ^ hts 5h0rt ird „ htr . 

and terrible thought of her that wept ' , h 5tjll „ mains wlr m amt 


But immediately upon his realiza¬ 
tion of her peril there was a swift | 


ULM 


•‘Absolutely not, said jame. away those words. It was in dread- .. \ # . _ ' ,. . Kn . 

She told hta. scarcely to be heard. fu , poMibtllty sh . waa t0 d „ : s/and ion/.,ud« l7f «”"* L* tie 

-I love you.’ In hour, drawn away upon time', yj#ld „ t „ ate5t {n5m , r „ s KnJ wln- 

•Tht, 1, lovely, said Jam®,. chain beyond recall he had imagined. on slopes facinR north and eisu w!tb 

She echoed "Lovely. a, his test, his feelings were death to plwlt of e about them . C t 

Echo! No, not the e^ho s noto was take her :and his feelings had not sonthern and western slopes where 
tn her voice; rather the stir that responded to the test. Not lmagtna- ^ KrCTund ... L>m more rapid!' 

through the perfect silence of a for- tion but death's self now set her there Is usual; sugar harvest 

est something moves; somelhtng as death before him; and there was a . 

strange as that, something akin as strange and an enormous poignancy tr|bu t lo "“°" he ..^/beare^ 3 ,! tha, 
that to a volition mysterious, tn an- that flooded him and swep away sltuated receive the greatest 

gtble. not to bo perceived. Ho noticed from htm the words he would have of swhin , during the 

It whenever "It isn't real?" she asked, spokeil; and the words he said, re- , on numb , r hours and enjo> 

"It Isn't real?" when he had gone to turned to her where she lay and fre# clrculation ot air . Trees exposed 
place his arm about her; "It Isn't standing over her, were her name. to a ^ dfa i of sunlight accu- 
reair* when eh® must hear, and then Poignantly cried: muiate a laxgp amount of oaxbo- 

eetr th* words of love; "It isn’t Elsie. Elsie. thole 7Tnr!#r nr- 


must say, the words of love; “It isn’t 
real?” when on the cliffs he had sug-i 
gested holding hands; “It isn't, real*? 
when- 

This was when remained to them a 


mutate a large amount of carbo¬ 
hydrates in their leaves. Under or- 


* H t 7: nt ° n h,S knees and he dinary conditions the carbohydrates 
touched her; and as his arms unfolded are diBseminated at night to feed the 

I”.*/. her / aC * tC hlS ’ She Sa,d ' 'issues ot the plant system, but un- 
on, is this real. d e r , he special conditions that exist 

e rew er to his breast. “Real, among the sugar trees an excess is 


« i w - th* road to the i ■ -- axnong tne sugar trees an excess is 

flnal hour before the road to the ,, my own. my darling!" accumulated, which the tree cannot 

station must be taken Night owned so 0n _ but a , onK tlme „ved be- abs0 rb. At the same time there Is 
the hour and hung out all her lamps tween—they were upon the flnal mar- abnormal root activity because of the 
to Jewel It fo rthem. gin of the shore, their backs against heated soil. The roots work over- 

They were upon th® beach, seated the He had examined every tlme throughout the warm, dry 

with backs against the cliff, and witn prospect of escape, of bringing rescue, nights, sucking up moisture with 
the sea. returning night her la ™ pa - and there was no avajl. He turned wb | C h the leaves become gorged. This 
at melody before them. They had and a i ast time scanned the preclpi- wa t e r contains a percentage of oar- 
been thus two hours. tous wall against which they stood, bohydrates In th form of sugar. 

James stirred and stretched hJs To a point beyond thelr efforts it ran which is dissolved and exudes at the 
wrist out from his cuff and saw his up sheer; above that point but Just tlp8 a f the leaves, where It forms 
watch; his other hand held both of too far above It eloped away, climb- drops and masses from a quarter of 
Elsie’s hands. * n wooded banks. Along Its face, an inch to two inches in diameter. 

"We’ll have to move." said James. almost as high as ho could reach, jfo shortage of th® usual commer- 
Sh® did not answer. there showed the line that was high- cjij sugar is likely to be relieved by 







tngs and houses.” 

"Really V said Elsie. 

"Absolutely." said James. 

"Util, tu-.J . -U riyht," said 


“IS YOUR FRIEND, JAMES PRINCE, 
THE JAMES PRINCE?'* ASKED 
ELSIE. _ 

Suddenly her head was on his 
shoulder and her eyes were upturned 
to him. “That's all right then.” she 
said, and she closed her eyes and 
there was some glistening stuff on 
her lashes. 

"I say. this Is Jolly flne, you know,” 
said Jamea 
She sighed. 

“Now If you don’t mind, Tm going 
to Start,- said Jamea 
Sh® opened her eyea and spoke to 
him. -Before yon start”—her voice 


b high as I can." The fir tree sugar Is of an unusual 

She said: “When the time comes, chemical formula and It contains a 
ear. Just hold me face to face.” trisaccharide known as melezitose. 


“There's a last thing,” said James, water mark. these sugar trees; they do not pro- 

”T rather think It’s the most im- He said to her, "When the time duce abundantly enough. Neverthe- 
oortant thing of alL I rather think comes I will take you In my arms, i eS s their harvest Is likely to be some 
^ ht to leave It out. I mean and as long as 1 can I will hold you time collected for commercial use. 

/r //to kiss you.” “ hlgrh as 1 can -" The fir tree sugar is of an unusual 

°<ih did ot answer • "When the time comes, chemical formula and It contains a 

She d n * , , . dear, Just hold me face to face." trisaccharide known as melesitose. 

"Of course, if you think It s gomg a ^ Hppl# pf a wavc ran thlnIy to wth#rto obtained only from a shrub 

bit too far s am w*. them, and spread about his shoea At that grows tn Turkestan and Persia 

He thought he e t er s e . its advance he caught her up, and it is used in chemistry and in medi- 

cold are you?" said Jamea We 11 be w)Uj a ]|M , e ]augh BaJdi . Not to let cine. 

walking in a minute. Well, what yQur darling feet g- et wet !” Soon, --- 

about this kissing Idea?” He took his .. Ape you afraldhe Ba id. r A 

hand from her hand a and put his arm ghe had her armB abo ut his neck. Wonders OI Art. 

about her. “I do hope you aren't afraid. Do you remember what First Art Student—I painted a 

cold," he said. . * I told you in th© train that all my winter scene so true to nature that 

Her voice, scarcely to be heard, was py* wanted to be loved before I the thermometer in ray room fell 
Just heard by James, “If it is what die? Tell me again I am." 20 degrees. 

you’d like." He told her. Second Art Student—That’s . noth- 

“Well, I certainly would,’* said She said. "Afraid? Oh, happy!" ing. Yesterday I drew the picture of 

James. He bent hi* head to her*. *T “There, I am holding you." he said, a hen mo naturally that when I emm- 

most tay It’s. most awfully alee of “your lovely and beloved face to pled It up and threw it into the waste 
you.- _ _ mine.” _j _ basket It laid there. 


























